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Collectivie bargaining contracts with teachers uniojis 
ha ve^ reduced principals' autonomy but have still -left then • ^ 
opportunities for effective administration of their schools! 
Interviews .with^99 iedudatprs in six diverse school districts acros^s 
^he country shot^that contracts have limited principals' powers bo%h 
from above, by centraliziner labor relations at the district le\rel, 
and from below, by/erpanding teachers" rights in areas like job 
sectiritY and grievances. Hariy ^principals understand, however, that 
three organizational factors help them mair.tain much control. These 
include the necessary interdependence l5etweeIW^^chers and" 
principalis: teache^rs" desires that are not covered by the cont]pact% 
such as student discipline or public and parental suf)port; and ' 
teachers" ambivalence toward unionism. The most effective principals 
are those who respond best to' teachers" concerns, whether included in 
th^ contract or not. Both effective and ineffective principals cope 
with contractual limitation? through, one tf three .strategiefs: an' 
aggressive one, which meets the. letter, * but not always the spirit, dS'. 
the contract: a defensive one, which strives only'to avoid contract 
violations: or a reciprocal one, which wins cooperation by trading 
favors or fosterina convictions of interdependence. (RW) ' > 
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i. f There are 'dramqytyLc changes in "the principal- \ 
. ship, particiiiarly oveir the past decade'. In 1959., 1. 
' . when I wa^ appointed principal r . I was the iCing and/ 
what I* said w^s* law. ,^at's not true anymor.e^j ^ 

' . * - . ' ' ^ \ * rA. Shady Heights -PpincipAl , 



i 



/ /bisputfes persist about the effects of teacher unionism, 
but all "Sidek' agree that it ha^ changed the position , dis- 
cretion^ and obligations of tPffe, pi/incinal. And yet, it Is 
riot clear what the character oi^xtent <5f these changes is 
6i what they, me an for the schools./ Hav^- teachers transferred 
their allegiante to the union? Has |collective bargaining 

transfbnnei& principals into mere -functionaries, irrelevant 

''■ .■•'**, ' 

to. the important work of schooling? Is it possible., as one. 

* • . . , ' . ■ ^ \. . ' . , - ' . ^ 

principal iremarjcejd ofily half facetiously, that "Soon perhaps 
ybu won't even need th\e principal. You'll have the union. 
They'll run everything^'? 

i ^ ^his papet examines thfe effects of colle^ctiv^e bargaining 
on the role of the principal and the management of the 
school. I conclude that thq work of principals has indeed 
heqpme more difficult with collective bara^inTngV^^ 
power and autonomy have been diminish^/by district office 

efforts to standarize school pra'ctices, to centralize labor ^ 

' ' .... . ' ^' 

^relations, expertise, and to ally with union leader^vto ensur^ 

.'contract compliance. Meanwhile ,^'the principals • power has 



been eroded in the schools by a^contrac\ that legitimizes 
the authority of the union, restricts the administrator's , 
right to xegulatfe teachers ' use of non-teaching^^ time , and 
establishes procedures by which teachers can challenge 
administrative actions. This paper reviews the ways in 

.which the principal 's autonomy has been reduced by district 
level changes and^ by constraints imposed at the school 
site by" teachers and their contract. 

Yet this is only part of the story. Despite substantial 
reductions in the principal's power and discretion, some 
scho'^l administrators in even, the strongest union districts 
contin^^ to manage their schools effectively and tD elicit* . 
high levels o'f teadher support and service. What^ makes this 
possible? Princdpals- in ^this study who cooed- effecti^^ely 
with "collective bargaining in their schools were aware that 
certain features of school organizations moderate the effect 
of collective bargaining. These indlude the interdependence 

-of teachers a^d -principals , ^the breadth of^ teacher c^oi^cerns 
*hat ^extend well beypnd what is defined by the cpntract, and 
teacher ambivalence about unionism. The second part examines 
the- factors in the school organization that enable skillful 

, administrators to make labor relations work despite consider- , 
able restrictions on their autoi^omy. 

Given til^se realities of the school organization^ 
priff9l^)als respond differently to the demands of teacher 
unionism in their Schools . Some adopt aggressive strategies 
of management; some resort to defensive stxategy^ST^ and some 
prefer strategies that capitalize on their interdependence 
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with teachers. The third patt of the oaper will review the 
characteristics of each of these strategies and assess its . 
effects on schobl labor* relations . 

This research was conducted in a diverse sample of six 
school districts which have been assigned fictitious names 

I. 

here. Table I summarizes some important differences in the 

> » 

districts. In-dfepth interviews were conducted with 2 89 
teachers and administrators in the districts. Details of' 
the research methodology are included in- the Appendix. 

I. CONSTRAINTS FROM ABOVE AND BELOW 

Collective bargaining has redistributed power within 
the school district. By centralizing labor relations at 
the district level and by ^broadly exnanding th.e rights of 
teachers within the school, collective bargaining has 
reduced the power of principals.. Once largely aytonomous 
in administering their schools , principals are now subject 
to constraiits from both above and below them. 
• • ^Changesi in District Level 'Practices 

^ The' tea'chers ' contract, being centrally negotiated and 

^ "^administeredl establishes policy and practices for all 

teachers, principals, and schools within a district. Schooi 
districts, kriown for their lack of coordination and regulation 
of school-sitlp practi^ce are, under collective bargaining, 
* ' expected to behave hierarchically. Control, information, 

, authority, and\ expertise are assumed to be at the tbp of 
the organizati^6n; the contract is intended to standarize 
po3.iaies 4t all\ Schools. The school department management 
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acts on grievances sent' up from the schools and decides 
whether to settle or arbitrate them. Principals are 
exoected to meet district-wide deadlines for teacher 
observations and evaluations. .Seniority lists govern 
layoffs for all district teachers. Arbitration decisions ^ 
establish precedents that regulate practices in all schools 
in a district. ' ' , ^ 

Collective bargaininq has orovided district administra- 
tors with new leverage over principals who have »traditionally 
acted independently. There are sanctions against particu- 
laristic school practices and .incentives for standardized, 
centtalized administration of the contract. The time and ^ 
expense of processing grievances and arbitrations / the ^ • 

threat of unwise, precedents being set by careless school- 

3ite admins tration, and complaints by the union that the 

* t • 

school department does not keep its side. of -the bargain have 

been translated into pressure on the principal to honor the" 
contract, comply with district directives, and not make r 
mistakes. , ^ 

Furthermore, labor expertise in the district is centralized 
While not an esoteric science, labbr relations can be compli- 
cated and require more of a principal than common serine. 
Principals must know their contractual obliaations, learn how 
to write defensible evaluations, be^^familiar with grievance 
and arbitration d^Bcdsions throughout the district, and under- * 
^and how to rjesporid to a grievance. The centralized expertise 
of the sample districts increased with contract <^omplexity . 
While most districti had but one administrator responsible- if or 
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district, with the strbngest union and contract, had an 
administrative department of yen professionals to oversee^ 



school site labor practices 



xin all but one district there^ also developed an 
alliance between union leaders and district 'administrators 
to ensure contract comnliance and smooth -labor ^ooefatipns. 



^ 4 



In Shady Relights, the personnel director and unipn presider^t 

were desci^X^ed^as having "the same tbb. But they work for 

different' sides." In Plintville ,/thAr>ersonnel diPebtor 

/ • ^ J ^ i> . 

reported that together , .he ^and t^ union m>^s;raent "Put 

^^^^-^^^ V-^ 
out the brush fites." In Metropolis, ^^^^ and- school 

department staff were often s-aid to work together t^ bring^ 

about contract, compliance; usuaHy^ a recalcitrant or- inept • 

, IB. 

principal was the target of thWr efforts. 

(^tractual Constraints at the School Site 



In addition to these restrictions on school site autorromy 
imposed by the district administration as a resul^of 

'collective ibaraainina, orincipals are* cpn^tralin^d by t he ■> 

^teachers' contract that limi'tl their control of 
composition, restricts their -^r^aht to^ regulate teacher, 
services or use of time, erititles teachers to chStienge ^ • , 

administrative* _actions , through the -grievance process, and 

" - * \ ' ' ' A ■ ■' 

'introduces the competing authority of the union r^reserttative 

'or union committed into j(£l»e school. . 

During the 1950 's, principalis had not only the right but- 

. the responsibility tof^taff • their schools . ^ Expanding enrollments 

and, teaclSi-^shortages tied principals to actively r^ruit ^ ^ - 

/ ■' ' ■ ^. 



I ■ , ... 

J 
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teachers from inside and outside the district. Declining 
enrollments and seniority layoff andy transfer provisions 
mego^iated in some districts 'have restricted the principal's ^ 
, control -pvgr who teaches in the school . The contracts . 
of Shady Heights, Plantville, Mill City/ and Metropolis 
require teacher layoffs and transfers to follow seniority 
order. In these 'districts , principals could do little to 
guarantee that their teachers were qualified to mefet 
particular program needs or shared ary allegiance to them. 
Further, procedural restri^ctions on the principal's power 
to transfer or terminate teachers for poor performance 
^ reduce. the pr4,ncilDal ' s control over who staf f s ^^e school. 

The teachers' contract also has reduce^ trje principal' s 
ri^ht to control tedchers' time, both hdw long tliey spe^d in 
school and what thev do while there/ Teachers in all' but 
one sample^district had a contractually defined ^ork day, * 
JoeJIore or a^ter which the prin^cipal-^Jcould not expect /them 
to be on^~-#ttt:y^ In most districts , \teacheraf, jiot principals , 
could determinef h<^w and whj^ije th^ would sf^hdNt^ 
Jfreparation periods. No teaifther^a;. could be '^ssi^ned to 
(jafete*ria duty d^ing their lunchl; i n so me districts they • 
could not be as/signed to lunch duty alii all. IVhrle principals 
retained authority over teachers' cVassroom time, they were - 
restricted by tho^ contract in regulating the x:^se o£ non- 



teaching time^^^ As one principal s^id, "I can't say 'Be here', 
and- -'Do this-' ai^yinore."\ 



Principals also could not assign Students to classes or>^ 

■ X v. 

teachers to courses however th^yvWist^H. Several contracts 
set limits on class size and prohibited the principal from 
creating large arid small d-a.^es for particular subjects or 
^ groups of student s. There .were further restrictions on the 
* Ic^nds of teachiny^ Procrrams to which Drincit>als could assicrn 
teachers. Sep6ndary teachers in Shady Heights could not 

be asked to Iteach more than two subject areas. Metropo!l^is 

\ 

"^eaciiers could-tiot be. assigned to more an three grade 
levels, four preparations, or three consecutive teaching ^ 
periods . 

Also, principals no longer have the final say in disputes 
about school policies and praqti^e because grievance proce- 
dures ^provide teachers the right to challenge administrative 
action^. Some contracts permit grle^nces only about ( 
contractual violatioi^s ;r-otTiets a^low teachers^ to grieve any 
dissatisfaction in the SsChool.' While the number o^grievances 
about school practices' was found to be sin^2M, (1-5 per year) 
a teacher's very access to these formal and sometirhes hostile 
procedures inhibits tJie- principal ' s autorioii(iy. Casual 
comments, complaints', reminders, warnings, and "i^hreats all 
carry with" them the implicit threat of a grievance, making 
prirK:ipals now accountable^ to the teachers they su^rvise.' 

Finally, coMectiv^ bargaining has introduced into 
schoolife the' comDgjting authority of the union in the roles of 
union representative or building -committee members. - in 
. each district studied, the union had specified rights 
^^j^thin the school ;,r%.g. , separate bulletin board sp^e^ 
. access to teacher ma:|^ boxes , the righ^ to hold-membersMp 
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meetings and make announcements' during staff meetijjgs.. All 
districts had union representatives witlhin schools who responded 
to. teacher complaints, accojnpanied teachers to * disciplinary 
meetings and watched over the^ enforcement of "the contract. 
The contracts of Plantville, Shady Heights, and Metropolis 
al9o prescribe^,,.janion building 'committees that would meet/ y 
regula^arly and advise the principal on school policies and 
pracVipes. • ' 



II. THE SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND UNIONISM 



1 




These fa.ctors, in^ "combination , might -b^ expected to 
disable school administrators. If teacher contracts were fully 
and literally implemented, if principals were not ^ free to 
exercise administrative judgment, if teachers and principals 
wei^ rule4>bound and-^adversarial ip tiheir roles.^i^id responses, 
then students land prografe would likely be harmecSi^. 

HoWever, the evidence from the^ schools suggests that while 

• ■ ' ■ J ' 

some princi?>g,ls report^naving great trouble administering their 
schools under collective bargaining, tnany others do not. While 
the' presence :<5f thejicon^ract and the union made their work 



re difficult, soitfe principals^^^mtinued to be effective, 
dministrators of good * schools . 

'V y ' - . ' ^ 

These principals^ understood the intefrdependence of 
J teachers and administrators and relied on th^if mutual inteijfests 
to managai the schools. They understood that>t^achers have a 
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far wider range of concerns than those addressed by the contract 
and that some of what they seek can only be provided by the 
principal. Finally, these administrators understocrd that s^jj 
teachers ^regard themselves as far more than union members. 
Effective principals responded' to teachers in this broader 
context. :^ 

Interdependence in the Schools / 

Even before the advent of collective bargaining, j^the,^^^^^ . 

EelationsHip between teachirs^and principals was highly inter- 
ependent. The success of ^^^'^H^^P,^^^^' part, on the 
cooperation of the other. Teachers^^uld not be effective. in • 
their classrooms without fair and balanced class assignments, 
while principals coulci a^^^ure order in the school only if 
teachers upheld administrative rules and policies. Principals 



could not supervise all the activities in the school and I \^ 

. - ' ^ / . , \ 

Instead, granted teachers considerable discretion in their 

work. In return teachers offe^elfl their allegiance. The- 

principal an^ teachers, like the^himily to which they vare ojEten 

compared, ^formally negotiate^ ways of working together t'^at 

served~'their mutual interests •A To be sure, some of those 

families were repred(|eive, some oi the principals dictator^l, 



and some of. the teachers ca^ifeST But in general, norms of ^ , 
teacher-administrator reciprocity tdCk precedence over narrow 

1. 



J 
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rules ar\d definitions of responsibilities. 




Collective bargaining;^ ^teacher unions and contracts have 
been introduced at the school site into the context of t^his 
interdependence. Teachers a'nd principals have generally 
downplayed their rol^ .ac labor and management ar>d avoided 
literal iriterpr^ation and enforcement of the c<4itract. While 
a small number of contract provisions wer^ fpund in this* study ' 
to be uniformly implemented — ^seniority layoffs and transfers, 
duty-free lunch, and/class size limits^ — most provisions 
regarding teacher i service and performance and teacher-adrtini- ' 
strator relations were informally reinterpreted and renegot iatedf 
at the school site, giving rise to extensive <intradistrict 
v«iation in labor practicf^s. Because the contract does* not 
and calinot define everything th^t is important^ to th,em, teachers 
>- ;^^and principals are constantly balancing and trading tl)eir^ ^ 
Concerns and interests in a p^ocp^ that vaf-iously 



enforces^, modifies or ignores contract provisions. Teacher^*, 

■•^ . . \ \ 

being> ambivalent in' their union Support, are'ireructant to 

emphasize their ^roles as union members and a'^e often prepared 

* " , , y ' ., f ' ' > 

/to compromise and cooperafre- in order to achieve shafted 

educational goals. The following discuss-ion shows th^t teachers't 

. must rely.^n the principal rather than the union or ^contract . ' < 

■■' ii\ • ' ■ ■ ' ,/ ' ' ' ' 

7 Tjj^e findings are discussed more fully in "Impslerneptiltng 
jCon|:^acts in the Schools," delivered at the annual corj^er^c'e , 
of^he American Educational Research Associatiohy April , 1981.- 
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for much of what they want^ in their work. 

Teachers; What they Want an^cf^ How they .View Unionism -* 

While it may be appropriate to spyk of ^ union priorities 
when, considering disjtrict. level labor issues, it is. necessary 
to speak of teacher priorities^ at the school site. For in 
this setting, union affiliation is but part.iof the teacher's 
concerns. The 'relationd^Jyj^ between, teachers and principals 
ext^ends well beyond the relationship between labor and * • 

management. Labor relations at the school site must be 
understood in this/- larger context. * 

There was rasmarkable consensus among ,,th'e 189 teachers 
interviewed^ for this study ^(tout what they want in their work. 
First, they seek ' salaries that enalJle them to live comfortably. 
Second, teachers want the job security they believe . is due 
them^ in exchange for accepting positions of public service.' 
"They not only want to retain jobs but also positions in 
pai'ticular schools, grades and classrooms. 

A third concern of teachets is that they be assigned 'a 
reasonable niomber of students and a reasonable number of 
classes. Many teachers believe that the size of their teaching 
load — both in number of students and classes — determines 
the possibility of success in their work. Maintaining class 
size limits also protects jobsj and therefore is of importance 
for two reasons. 
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A fourt^ priority of the .teachers^ in tHis study is tTie 
feduction ^ or elimination of non-teaching duties , e.g. , cleridal 
^ jobs, .cafeteria supervision^ lavatory duty, which they regard as 
^"^unprofessional and a' misuse of their time. A fifth and ^ 

related concern is the teachers' desire for rfon-rteaching time 
during which they can relax, eat lunch and catch up on work. 
They resent having this time controlled or withdrawn unexpect- 
edly by administrators. 

Sixth, teachers want equitable treatment. They resent 
favoritism and school politics, and they seeK' assurances that 
important decisions such as transfers, and routine decisions 
^ such as duty rosters, will be made in orderly^ and fair ways. 
Seventh, teacliers expect a moc3est amount of influence 
over school policies and practices , particularly those that 
affect th^ir classrooms. They like to be consulted about such 
things as textbook selection, budget decisions, discipline 
policies, or grading practices. |picy want the opportunity to 
initiate change. However^ they do not want large-scale 
responsibility for school-wide matters; their attention centers 
on their classrooms. * 
^ Student discipline was one of the most frequently 
mentioned concerns df teachers, who believed that order in 
their classrooms depended in part on the overall order of the 
school. Poor student attendance, fitting in the halls, and^ 
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disrespect at r^Jcess were all viewed by teachers as dvid^'rice 
of administr^^ye shortcomings. FurtherjpJire, teachers wanted 
assurafnce of ^administrative -s-^^Jport^ if they sent stvui^n-fs to 
the-^ office; some reported that their classroom success' depjended 

on students \ awareness of that backing. # . 

" /* ' ' 

Security within the school . is an issue related to disci- 

plinje. How*ever, in urban schools where intruders are known to 

• . /' . k - \\ y\ 

Yi^yre, assanlted teachers and students, it is a broader issue 

i^eqjaiiring more than tough -discipline practices with students. 11^ 

/ It may call for locked entr*ances, assigned guards,- and repaired 

/ intercoms. In sk^hoals where attacks had occurred, security 

was a very prominent coticern for teachers^ leading in one 

school to a march on the 'principfkl ' s office. ^ 

A tenth *concern expressed by teachers in this study is 

the^ lack' of parental support and public regard for their work. 

If teachers could regulate such things, they would arrange 

for parents to emphasize the value of school with their children, 

monitor homework^ endorse a teacher's expectations for good^ 

.behavior, and respect the teacher's expertise. Teachers were 

dissatisfied with<,their curreTit low public esteem and said that 

r 

it affected both their classroom success and th^ir sense of 
professional worth. ^ * ^ 
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Finally, teachers want to work with effective principals , 
I'dministrators who' not only assure the ordei:^ security , and 

lintenance of the school, but who also provide direction, 
leadership, and high ^tandar.ds for student and teacher success. 
SjJ^V administrators are sdid to be visible, .active and princi-; 
^pled; they expect tlie teachers to be as well. 

Some of what teachers w^nt can be addressed l^y^ collective*, 
bargaining; some cannot. Many of the concerns discussed 
above have been dealt wi\h in-i the contracts of tihis study, and 
bargaining gains have h^^ped teachers achieve their ends. In 
some oases, the i^agychers can readily enforce their gains. For 
example, when teaH^s win the rii^ht to a duty-free lunch in 
negotiation, the issue is largely resolved. In other cases, 
provisions are dependent on administrative cooperation for 
their implementation.^ For example, teachter expectations of 
equity are included i^contractual provisions calling for'f^ir 
rosters; however fairness, being undefined, rests largely with . 
the administrator. Teacher participation in decisionmaking 
can be provided for by the' creation of a building ^advisory 
committee, but the effectiveness of the committee can be, 
easily undercut by the principal-. 

^ There are certain of these teacher concerns that are 

-not bargainable, including guarantees of paredt support, ^public 

regard and administrative leadership. But principals who proved 
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' to administer schools effectively under colle'ctive bargaining 
Were ^ijtentive to the^^ issues as well as to thoBe address^ed 
by the contract. Siich principals were also^ wall aware that ^ 



V teachers are ambivalent abotit unionism, that they , seldom vjSiSt-^ 

"^^^to be viewed strictly as' union' members who singlemlt\dedly 

- •enfor'ce th.e'^'C^fntract in the school; ^ • 

Whiie teachers peaTceive collecti'^e bargaining to have ^ 

improved their salaries, limited the size and numbe^ of their 

Iclafeses, 'and tempered administrative abuse, they ar^ uneasy 

about its ejects on their prof essionalvv«tatus , K>n the quality*- 

of their, relationships with administrators, and on the 

competence and- performai^e of thpir peers. While .le,vels of . , 

union membership may be high and while teachers may o^rer- 

.whelmingly support strikes during strained negotiat^ns, many 

report having strong reservations about both theXjiotion of 

unionism and the conduct of their local organization. \ 

In this study, there were many teachers like this one 

'who regretted the necessity of ^(^^^^^^^^ bargaining: 

^'I'm an ^idealist and would like to believe .that 
it would not be necesdary , that these thihgs- eould be 
settled without a formVj organization, but I 
think that' it's probabljr unrealistic at this ^ 
, time. ( t 

There were other teachers who firmly believed that virtually 

all educSltional gains were union accomplishments that would be 

swept away if it Weren't for the continued presence and activity 



■gf the union. While' there was overwhelming, if sometimes 
reluctant agreement among teachers in all sample districts about t 
continued necessity of collective bargainiltlg for teachers, few 
teachers reported full satisfaction with xhe contract or the 



action of their organization. .> 

lissatisfied with 



Some teachers were dissatisfied with the cost and the 

.itics of their state or national affiliate. There were 

teachers in each, district dissatisfied with the adversarial 

relations* and the "excessive concern for contract compliance" 

that accompanied collective bargaining. , 

pojntie teachers repudiated the .blue . collar image of unions 

pickets, ymob&Z confrontation — that they considered incorapatibl 

with professionalism. One of .the most f requent;ly Voiced dis- , 

satisfacjtions ox both act4ve and o^nacti^ union members, was 

that unions, in meeting, their obligation to fairly represent 

'all teachers, protect '»pQ5>r teacher's. ; Sonie teachers in all 

districts criticized' the unions' pursuit of high salarieis and 

reduced duties at t^e e^^|tehse of well-ma4.ntai^ed buildings, 

adquate supplies Qifd ^(^uipment, - ^nd in-service training. As 

' " t • ^ . ^ . ' ^ 

one Metropolis te^icher^ said , ' "There 's^ too J|(SK^ emphasis on 




These were the recurring- criticisms ^and dissatisfaction about" 

.> » ' ^ * ' . 

unions and c^ollective bargaining. Most teachers interviewed 

' • . ' * ' • ** * 

focussed on one or two pbints of dissatisfaction that were 

offset by points of - agreement. Few teachers expressed total 
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disapproval, jjast as f^w voiced unconditional acceptance. 
Collective bargaining was ' viewed as '^a useful and necessary 
means to achieve narrow , objectives rather than a cause v 
deserving coSistant ^d unconditional coiranittment . At the 
district level, where the\ voice of one teacher might be 
inaudible, teachers accepted the necessity of pursuing their 
interests through the unio:^. Howeve,r, at the school site, 
- where teefchers were known individually and wher^they had l^lie ^ 
opportunity to' act on their own behalf with aaininistrators , 
••they were far less likely to stress their ^jjnion identities. 

III. THE Responses op priwcipals - ^ . 

In the schools of this sti;dy, it was ► apparent that the ^ 

* 

teachers' decisions to ally with others as union members, to., . 
define teacher interests in opposition to administrative 
interests and to pursue problems through formal procedures were^ * 
highly dependent on-*rhe attitudes and actions of the princi- 
pal. If the , principal was attentive to the thingt that 
teache'rs ^!Fanted and successful , in helping co achieve thegji, 
teachers were likely to endorse administrative priorities, < 
overlook occasional contract violations, avoid rmal grievance ^ 
procedures and bend the contract in the interests of the school. 

' Administrative compliance, with the collective bargaining 
agreement explained but a part oflN^e teacher support 
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effective* principals enjoyed. In- addition, these administ-^ 
rators were active, responsive, deci3ive, and' held high 
expectations of teachers. Teachers respected them for their 
performance even though that performance might occasionally 
Compromise teacher rights and freedoms. Th©se principal^ 
knew the importance of job security, class si*, ^^^JBlt^' 
teaching time for their* staff ana they prote^ctea those 
interests. They emphasized tije^^^inport^nce of^-yie classroom 
and a teacher ' s Instructional respon^bilities and sought ^ 
to ifiinimize unnecessary non-instructional duties. They 
provided pppOftunities for teachers to influence 'admini^rative 
decisions. They were perceived by teachers to be^nder^ 
'standii>g and evejihanded in their dealings- with staff; they 
played no favorites. , ^ 

The^e principals wer^ also responsive to teachers' 
non-contqractuaj^ concerns^ — those things that enhanced the 
reDUtation. of " the school and thus the teacher's sense of / 
prof^sional. standing. , Tfiese included firm discipline ^ _ 
practic^, goo'cJ community 'relations , *'high standardte for 
teaching \performance §ind the pursuit of incompetent or mediocre 
staff. ^ ^ ' : 



While collective bargaining. had unquestionably complicated 
the work of principals, the organization of the school provided 
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th^in with the opportunity to achieve sufficient autonomy and 

^nflu^nce to manage . their schools well. , One Shady Heights 

principal as^^essed the constraints imj^sed on hi's'^^abministration i 

by collective bargaining: , 

Principals do in faCyt, have a few restrictions. 
But we don't real^ understand how to use^ all 
the power that^ we/ have . ' We don't even know 
where alls the buttorfs are that might be ^ ' • 

^ pushed. - ' • ' . 

Principals responded to ,the realities of the -^cho^ and ^ 

the. demands of collective bargaining with a variety of strategies, 

Some embraced the oii|)ortunity tO; involve teachers in school 

management' whi 16 others strictly limited teachers to advi^sory 

regies. A. few used the contract to manage the school arnd 

" insisted on literal compliancy wit^i^ its provisions , while 

i|mi2e " ' ' 

relations^ with teachers to get things" done. While most Cctrefully 
complied with the contract, some did so in. order to preserve. ; ' 
their righ€ to exerbise^ q11 available mana^gemeot ^prerogatives, ^ 
while othets did ,so 'l^ly to avpid trouble. There^were a 
( small Tiumb'er of principals who actively opposed the union and 

a small number who abdicated to^it. Some principals coped 
^wellv most managed, and a few didn't cope. ^ 

The following strategies were the mbst prevalent responses 
of principals to collective bar^ining in their schools: 



JUfst minimized its role and -relied instead on reciprpcal 



^ - / ■ • .V '■■ . . 

Because this lAsts alternative strategics, it necessarily 

simplifies what arre actually very complicated responses. Most 

principals w^e not consistent in the strategies they used, 

often being(^ Influenced by time, the issue, and the per^nal- 

ities of theXsituation. Yet there did appear to be domVnanJb 

modes of respo3|ise. . / • . ' / 

Meet th^ I>^tj5fer of the Contract: An Aggressive Strategy , 

This strategy was typically used by principals w^o were 

described as author ii^arian. They saw in the contract the > 

opportunity to manage their schools and achieve some adminis- 

trative ends^ They typii:ally ^knew the contract ijf deta'iii, / 

orft6n Ijetter than the teachers and union representatives , and^ 

were unintimida,ted by its constraints and p^oSfediores. One 

such principal explained, "My philosopl^ on labor relations 

is to know the /Contract well. I tr^^to squeeze out \very 

management prerogative available." This Metropolis ]5rincipal 

was p^ticula'rly ef fective; in documeni^ng the weaknesses of 

incompetent teathers and moving them out of his school. He had 

never lost a grievance over an unsatisfactory rating; he had 

mastered the procedures and used them confidently and aggres^ 
< 

sively to improve the quality ofyteaching in his school. 
A Plantville principal who was criticized by a union 

% " V 

leader for regarding the contract as "an optioi;ial document/" 
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was very khowledgeable about the contract. He used its 
K lanquaqe to 



anguage to justify different purposes at different times J ^ 
void ^large classes,^ c 
wherf that seemed best. 



1 » / ' \ 

avoid large classes/ combine classeis, or oppose combi^iatiohs 




An e3.ementa^"WincTpal in/Metropolis recognizef3 
ther contract did^ not restrict her* Authority ove^: cufricularj 
decisions- She required teachers to supervise journal 
writing in their classes each day even though she knew they 
di^ not unanimously supgort the task, i she used the corit^ract 



language- to defend her right to do so. 

^ ' ^ \* ■ 

A 'junior high school -prin'Qipal in MetropolisXused the 

language of the contract to assign teachers to cafeteria duty 
when virtxially^ all *other principals f ree^,.-^achers from the 
task. The contract ,requ^ed^him to relieve teachers of non- 
teaching duties "to the extent possil^le," and he successfully 
contended that the supervision demands of his .school made suth 
a change impossible. 

A. 

Avoid Contract Violations; A Defensive Strategy 

This strategy was usually used by principals who were 

• ■ , ^ \ ' . ■ , ■ • • ■ 

described by their teachers as laissez-faire administrators, 
J. 

While principals who used the contract aggressively to manage 
their schools knew it in detail, those who complied with the 



contract as a d( 



Jer9nsive strategy., were less certain about what 

it said. They were <>fteW better inf6rmed about how it liriiited 

•j • ^ : • ^ ^ ' • ' 

them than how it empowered them. ' Not only did these principals'^ 

make sure that they met all their contractual obligations, 



but they were reluctant ^Tb ask teacftiers^ to bend the contract 



in any way* and in some cases /they 



to the union than were contraq^tu^ 



ited more cone 



icessa:ry , 



1 

lessionj 



'thes^ principals wer^/pi^imariiy^ cpncerned with protecting 



themsel 



ve&, against challenge by th^^ union. While the principals 
who used the Qontract aggressively would test the 'limits of 
their administrative power, thesex^FTnOipals would stay safely 
Ntfithin its zones. One Sliady Rights principal ^aid, "I 



funqtion defensively,, in anticipation of the problems." 



Another said,^ "i never put myself in a srimation where I coirte ^ 
up with egg on my face." For example, thisVprincipai explained 
that the PTO^ften requests evening programs yith student 
activities. HoWaver, assuming^ that the teachers would not 
volunteer for such activities, he did not encourage them. 



Princigi^ls who function defensively rarelw'^equire building, 



V- / 

super^^ision by faculty beyond 'what the cfent^^t specifies. 
Some have triea '^anX failed and are relucta^ to try ag'ain: 
One principal described this reaction : 
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I 

> Some time^agoV when I was stuck and when^I ^. 
needed teaclSers^to ooyer special^. duties, I 
^ w>ul(J ask tne teache^ to take those duties ^ 

I gn a trotati/ng basis\ However,/! was duly 
p^^^nformed, rfflou're notyau^jposed to do that." 

And' so luntft^, receas^'"^ it's a re^l mes^. \ 
\I *m hamstrung; I»m7tired out. When I wis \ 
, informed of thatjL r^was as. much as to say,. 
"You're riot supposed to ask teachers to do ^ 
anything." And the result of that — well-, 
it's ^ little bit of intimi^tioii. ^ ^ 

The Consequence of this defensive strategy for sotne principals 

.... ^ ^ X 

that they exaggerated the constraints placed on them by 





the contract. One Shady Heights principal who was pafticul^ly 

discouraqed saidi . / 

All Of ' these things, in their cumillative effect 
well they make you cautious. „ You think There wil^ 
be "a ruckus, there will be complaints, there wil^' 
be a grievance. And the total effect i^ intimixtating. 
So you avoid, and the principal ends undoing ^ 
everything. You know, tesicherfe are bolld; they're 
outspoken — not all by any me^s, but enouoh — 
and the ones who are outspok^ny well they i^fvHuence 
the others. Now I won't go to) the other' teachers 
for help because then the big union teachers will 
go and tell them not to work.j. Th^y have influence. 
You might say there are unwritten things, urispokgn" 
things, that haye influence on the school. So ■^T' 
insi:ead t>f> getting yourself into trouble,, ycxa do . 
the things yourself. ' * ' • 

■ •■ ' \ - 

A Reciprocal Strategy ' ^ 
Principals who utilize a reciprocal strategy ar6 usually 
very aware of their contractual constraints and obligations, 
but intentionally de-emphasize (^them with their teacher^. This ^ 
stategy actually manifests itself in two.^formj. One is th^ 
"one hand washes the other" approach in which there is a 
conscious trade of favors biLtween principal and teachers. 
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The .other is, the ^sterfing» jDf a conviction bewteen teachers 
^^anoN* principals that- thai^^ success is \lRt;erdependent ; *they must 
work togeTther for the goo^ of -igtudents and the good of the 
school. Principals who administer schools on these t^rms are 

bfcten^eScr'i^>er3\^as democ^ratic, ^ In eaclV^ iiistance, the principal / 

\ " ' • A • . • . 

' seWcs to have teachfers regard the contract .^s-a guide rather 

than, a rulebook. " i ^- ^ * . ^ * 

Many ^incipals who consciously .traded ' favors would 

occasionally permit teachers to violate the contract with the 

underi^«nding^ that eventually tfjiey would reciprbcate. A 

te^chei? in one school where theC principal' entrouraged such a 

relationship said: J ' . , 

The principai\ bemHs the "contract ort^behail^ of 
the teacher^'*> Fox example, there's a three day 
limit on prior norice for professional days. > 
Sometimes peofi^ can't give-that kini'^of notice. 
Thq.y*ve Berit that one for me alre^^^ar* Th6 
administration here is not dogmatic and ' in 
response, "Beachers would respond with favors.- 

Thevjprincipal of another school characterized the administrative 

side of this tradeoff, "If you do something for them and . 

.they're happy, then" they will do something for you.. Keep 

^eb^le happy, if you can. ^oid cjM^rontaticni'. 




1 Tbe favors traded^arffd alloWafi^^s^ade* in such schools were 

t '( J 

typically occasional leather than regular. The' principal would 

allow teachers ?b leave school early for medical appointments 

, ./ ' • 

and they,, -in t«rn^ would agree tcSi^ick up^ students early,«strom 
lunch din a rainy day or attend art emergency meeting without 
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comment. In these schools t^re wps a limited flexibility in 



the contrslct that permitted bending provisions of secondary 

iraport^ce %o teachers. ^ 

The second type of reciprocal , strategy is based less 

expis^^ty on. traded favors than on the acceptsmce by both 

tegicherys and administratbrs that they need %ach other ^|jpd 

that together they make the school work. In many schools, 

teachers and principals likened the reciprocal ties to those 

of the family. One principal emphasized that he does not 

think of his teacher as "union members. They are part of the 

family. There's nothing we can't work out among ourselves^" 

One Vista, principal described the reciprocal process in his 

school: ^ 

■ 4 ■ ' I believe that if rapport and communication are 

really, truly part of the educational process, -^hen 
there is no conflict in the roles of teacher- 
educator apd administrator-educator. As a 
principal I violate the negotiated agreement and 
the teachers know that I do. But they would 
never file a grievance because we have already 
discussed and agreed on what was right ior the 
kids. ' 



An Assessment of Strategies 
• No particular strategy proved to be a prescription for 
success in managing labor practices *at the school 4»site. Each 
had potential advantages and disadvantages. 

The aggressive strategy of contract management was 
ef f ectiv^r^^ln achieving cert^n defined ends — ■ transferring 



but it also encouraged formalism, literal contract inter- 
pretation, and combattive responses from the union. It made 
it dif fi>«irf to^ gain faculty cooperation for non-contractual 
responsibilities such as 3ponsoring clubs, covering classes 
of ^absent teachers, or monitoring the halls between classes. 
On% principal who used this strategy speculated, about the 
dltficCilty of assessing it: 

Even though I would win there would then be 

periods of strife when "the union would go 

after me for other things. I don't know ' ' 

whether this aoproach'is good. I don't 

know what; in fflle end is effective. I % 

know there are principals who get along 

with all their teachers. I don't know 

if that is what's good. 

^ The defensive strategy of laissez-faire administrators ^ 

was successful in minimizing £he prominence of the union >and ' 

. concern about the contract in the school. Because such 

principals rarely confronted teachers or violated the agreement, 

there were few adversarial encounters in the school. When 

the teaching staff was highly qualified and dedicated to 

the school father than to the union, this administrative style 

enabled teachers to cooperate effectively. However^ in most 

such schools teachers reported wanting more dire9tion and 

higher standards from their pk^ncipals. 

Reciprocal strategies also enabled administrators and 

teachers to successfully fend off formalism and literal 

contract enforcements often to the advantage of students. These 



who emplpyed defensive strategies, for this was an interdependent 
arrangement with obligations for both sides. However, because 
this was based on trust and allegiance, it occasionally created 
what one principal called "soft spots" where principals were 
reluctant to monitor performance closely and hold teachers 
accountable for shortcomings. 

Of the various strategies used by principals, the reci- 
procal strategy was most consistent with the interdependent 
character of the school organization and with the notions of 
shared management central to collective bargaining. However, . 
the effectiveness of this strategy depends in large part on 
maintaining a ^.taf f that share#common goals' and on being able 
to shape school site practices without interference from 
district level union officers. In all sample districts but 
one that was readily achievable. However, in Metropolis 
where administrative constraints were many, where principals 
retained no control oyer staff composition because of frequent 
seniority transfers, and whe^e district union staff members 
were active in monitoring contract compliance in the schools, 
the maintenance o£ constructive reciprocal relationships was 
extremely difficult. While one Metropolis administrator 
^contended "the kinds of principals who succeeded before oollec^ 

tive bargaining succeeded after it," it seemed that these 



principals now needed a combattive streak to survive. In 

addition to being responsive to teacher concerns, the Metropolis 

principal was expected by district administrators to be 

"imperturbable/' "have the courage of his conviction^s , " and 

be willing to take the "risky step and the flak that follows." 

One administrator elaborated: * 

He's a person who knows where he's going. He's 
able to lay down the law and people in his building 
appreciate this kind of stability. But he also 
has to be a kind of Type A person who is able to 
say, "I have to set the limit here. I know that 
the union will raise hell; they will scream and 
yell and we will end up in grievances and even 
in arbitration and the union will make a 
.fool of me out of that, but I must do it anyway. " 

Some pr:incipals who cultivated cooperative relationships with 
teachers had never before been required to take^his hard stand. 
As this administrator said, "There are a lot of principals who 
don't want to go through that, who will back off making 
decis'ions and take the path of least resistance." Sometimes 
that path leads out of education, 

IV. CONCLUSION 

» 

The principal's formal powers have been redistributed under 
collective bargaining. School administration is far more 
complicated than it once was. Success is less. certain and 
shortcomings are more obvious. However, the interdependent 
r!ha'rar!+-^'r nf fhe fichool ororanization - the breadth of teacher 
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4u concerns, and teachers' ambivalence about unionisyn all provide 

the principal ywith the opportunity to shape and moderate the 

effjfects of unionism iln the schools. ' 

^1^4 The potentiai'ljpf collective bargaining to impair effective 

seljipol. operations has made the role of the principal more 

rather 'than le^s important. It is the principal who can 

t. ^ ■ ■ ' ' 

moderate the impact of unionism in ^the* schools and shape 

constructive labor relations • Collective bargaining has 

constrained administrative autonomy and empowered teachers to , 

challenge their superiors, but in doing so has also increased 

the need for leadership in the school. Administrative 

authority continues to*be exercised by^ principals and welcomed 

by teachers who remain ready to commit themselves to a shared i 

educational venture. As one^ Shady Heights union member said,/ 

"Quite frankly, it depends on the principal. It depends on 
V 

who's leading ^the parade." 



APPENDIX A 
' RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 

^ I. selected six districts that would represent a diverse 
sample of those involved. in collective bargaining. Such a 
sample would permit me to map the range and variation of 
labor relatiojis practices. Clearly, there are types of 
districts that are not" represented in the sample. However > 
the districts included in this sample are diverse in size, 
controlling state statute^ AFT/NEA affiliation, regional 
location, urban/suburban//ural character, racial and^^hnic 
composition, enrollment and economic trends, strength and 
activity of the union, and strength of the contract. On 
the basis of preliminary data, I began with hypotheses that 
suggested that the effects of teacher unionism might be less 
extensive, formal, and fixed than they are generally thought 
to be. Consequently, I intentionally included districts 
reputed to have militant unions and experience with strikes, 
ThereL were many possible combinations of districts that 
might have comprised this sample. Generally, districts 
were selected because they were recommended by thosfe familiar 
with local 'districts (S^IA administrators, union leaders, 
community leaders, other schoo^ administrators) as. ones 
that matched the combinations of characteristics I was 
•eeking. I selected the sample sequentially to ensure that 



the iJalance of variables could be maintained. I requested 
entree into eight districts. Two refused my request; the 
remaining six make up th^ final sample. \ 

Within each district, I conducted in-depth ii)*:erviews 
with central office admiijiistrato'rs, union leaders, prinq^ipals 
and teachers'. Because of the relatively small number of 
central office administrators and union officers, I inter- 
viewed all who were identified as relevant to the research. 
The selection of principals wa3 made with the help of district 
administrators and union leaders. I requested a balanced 
selection that varied in age and experience, sex, school 
level and location, labor attitudes, and administrative 
style. I repeatedly as^ced those inteWiewed whether the 
sample was ('balanced and representative of the range of 
principals in the district." - w 

After completing the interviews with principals, I 
selected three to five schools in each district that seemed 
to represent the range of grade level, location, administra- 
tive style, and union activity within the district. With 
the principal, I selected a sample of seven to fifteen 
teachers, once again seeking diversity ori a number of 
variables: grade, subject, sex, union views, support or 
opposition to principal, degree of involvement in school 




activities. The union building representative, who was v 

always included in this sample, helped select the teacher 

sample in some cases and always reviewed the selection for y 

balance. l' spent one or two full days in each of ti^/enty 

. 1 

schools, with the length of visit depending on thteir size, f 

"^^•^ # 

The 2 89 interviews of this study were semi-structured., 
and -varied in length from thirty minutes to two hbur^ '^-^^ 
Throughout the research I made a concerted effort toj^' 
triangulate information and responses, to disconfirm 
hypotheses, and to seek a range'of views. Extensive notes^ 
were taken during all interviews. These were later dicta't^ 
onto tape and transcribed, yielding 2500 pages of fiigld note^. 

In addition to the interviews, I informally observed!* 4 
classrooms, corridors, cafeterias, main offices, t;eachers/|" ^ " 
rooms and after-school activities. I attended sevVral 
faculty and one school board meeting when labor fl|s^3[e|^^ 
on the agenda. I collected copies of contract*^ statuftes,, ^ 
memos, teacher handbooks, union publications, district^ ^ 
publicatibns, and board policies from each Of the six xiistricts 
I have subscribed to local newspapers ^for 6ix months follow- 
ing site visits in-order to follow current issues, e.g., 
necfotiations , strikes, pendiftg arbitrations. 



